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IF GOD $0 LOVED us, WE OUGHT ALSO TO LOVE ONE 
| ANOTHER, 


REATER injuſtice cannot be done to the doctrines 

of Chriſtianity, than to ſuppoſe them barren ſpecula- 

tions, ſubjects intended only for the meditations of the 
pious in their cloſets, or the controverſies of the learned in 
their writings; and iſſuing in no concluſions for the benefit 
of ſociety, and the comfort of mankind. The contrary is 
happily evinced by the words juſt read, in which, alluſion is 
made to the incarnation of the Son of God, as the great 
inſtance of the divine love toward us; and that love pro- 
poſed as the principle and the pattern of our love toward 
our neighbour. © If God fo loved us,” that he“ ſent 
« his Son to be the propitiation for our ſins'—ſuch are 
the words immediately preceding the text then, we 
45 ought alſo to love one another.” We might aſk him, 
in whom zeal for the welfare of his fellow-creatures burns 
| -- 7 with 
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with the brighteſt and moſt ardent flame, what his patriotic 
and generous heart could wiſh more, than that men might 
be brought to this bleſſed temper of mind? Did it but pre- 
vail in its full extent, it would reform the world at once. 
Tranſgreſſion would ceaſe, and with it much of our miſery 
and trouble. The reign of righteouſneſs and happineſs 
would commence, and paradiſe be, in great meaſure, re- 
ſtored upon earth. St, Paul aſſigns the reaſon, in very few 
words; „ Love worketh no ill to its neighbour *;” it can 
work him no ill; it can never injure him in his perſon, his 
bed, his property, or his character : it cannot ſo much as 
conceive a deſire for any thing that belongs to him. But it 
reſteth not content with negatives. It not only worketh 
him no ill, but it muſt work for him all the good in its | 
power. Is he hungry? It will give him meat. Is he 
thirſty? It will give him drink. Is he naked? It will 
clothe him. Is he fick ? It will viſit him. Is he forrow- 
ful? It will comfort him. Is he in priſon ? It will go to 
him, and, if poſſible, bring him out. Upon this ground, 
wars mult for ever ceaſe among nations, diſſentions of every 
kind among leſſer ſocieties, and the individuals that compoſe 
them. All muſt be peace, becauſe all would be love. And 
thus would every end of the incarnation be accompliſhed ; 
good will to men, peace on . and to tated on er glory | 
from both. 
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In the farther proſecution of the ſubject, your attention 
is requeſted to a few obſervations on the motive propoſed by 
St. John for the duty of charity ; and the beſt manner of 
performing the duty upon that motive. 


Many ſeem to think, that if charity be but ſhewn, the 
motive is a matter of indifference. It may be fo to the 
party receiving, but not to the party beſtowing. A fick 
perſon is equally benefited, whether he, who ſits by his bed- 
fide, fits there from real affection, or with deſign to make a 
will in his own favour. Nothing can determine the ſter- 
ling worth of an action, but a knowlege of the motive 
upon which it is performed. Here, then, we ſhould be 
very careful not to deceive ourſelves. We ſhould deal fair- 
ly, and ſearch our hearts to the bottom. In the day of 
inquiſition and retribution, he who made them, and there- 
fore knows what is in them, will certainly do ſo. Men 
and angels, on that day, will be made acquainted not only 
with all we have done, but with the true reaſons why we 
did it; and the tranſactions of human life will be found far 
other than they ſeem. | Nay, there are, even now, men of 
the world, endowed with ſagacious and penetrating minds, 
who, judging partly from what they experience in them- 
ſelves, and partly from what they have obſeryed in others, 
are not eaſily impoſed upon. By knowing a perſon's ge- 
neral character, and [laying circumſtances together, they 
| B 2 will 
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will give a ſhrewd gueſs at what is paſſing within, and not be 
led to take the oſtenſible motive for the real. Some French 
authors, and, after them, ſome Engliſh ones, writing upon 
this plan, have given a very unfavourable repreſentation in- 
deed of human nature. Their maxims are by no means uni- 
verſally true ; but might be rendered ſerviceable, if we 
made uſe of them, not to cenſure others, but to examine our- 
ſetves; not to judge our neighbours, but to let our own con- 
ſciences plead, Guilty, or Not Guilty. 


In the caſe before us, ſome information is neceſſary for 
us all, teſt, after performing actions of charity, by perform- 
ing them upon wrong and finiſter motives, we become 
expoſed to the mortification of loſing their reward. We 
may perform them merely becauſe there is a decency and 
propriety in fo doing; others perform them, and we ſhould 
be thought meanly of, were we to omit them: we may 
perform them out of vanity, to acquire the character of 
benevolent; a character, to which, perhaps, upon the whole, 
we have no good title: we may perform them out of envy, 
leſt a rival bear off the honour from us: we may perform 
them to become popular, and ſerve by them ſome ſecular 
and political intereſt: we may perform them in the way of 
commutation for a favourite fin, in the practice of which 
we have determined to continue, and hope thus to buy off 
' the puniſhment due to it. In this laſt article we ſhall find 
ourſelves 
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ourſelves grievouſly miſtaken. In all the reſt may be applied 
the words of our Lord; * You have your reward; ” you 
ſought the praiſe of men; you obtained it: you ſought not 
the praiſe of God; you obtained it not. 


THERE is yet another motive, concerning which the de- 
termination is more difficult When we perform an act of 
charity, to eſcape from the pain we feel at the ſight of miſe- 
ry. We relieve the object; but it is, to relieve ourſelves. We 
hear much of theſe fine feelings, from perſons who reject 
with diſdain the influence of a higher principle, God forbid we 
ſhould depreciate this humane and exquilitely tender ſenti- 
ment, which the beneficent author of our nature gave us, as 
a ſpur to remove the diſtreſſes of others, in order to get rid 
of our own uneaſineſs. But it has been juſtly obſerved, that, 
e where not ſtrengthened by ſuperior motives, it is a caſual 
and precarious inſtrument of good, and ceaſes to operate, 
e except in the immediate preſence, and within the audible 
« cry of miſery. This ſort of feeling often forgets that any 
« calamity exiſts which is out of it's own. fight, and though 
« it would empty its purſe for ſuch an occaſional object as 
« rouſes tranſient ſenſibility, yet it ſeldom makes any ſtated 
« proviſion for miſeries, which are not the leſs real becauſe 
« they do not obtrude upon the fight, and awaken the ten- 

* | « derneſs 
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« derneſs of immediate ſympathy. This is a ſort of mecha- 
* nical charity, which requires ſprings and wheels to ſet it 
« a going.“ | | 


Nor ſo the real chriſtian charity, recommended in the 
text to be performed upon another motive — If God fo 
« loved us — as he hath done—we ought alſo to love one 
% another: A motive at once rational, pure, and per- 
manent. 


I 8Aay, a rational motive. There is indeed a feeling and 
an affection in the caſe : but they are founded on the higheſt 
truth, and the ſtrongeſt reaſon ; they are fixed and ditected 
by the judgment. A friend has done me the greateſt ſervice 
in the world ; to his kindneſs I owe-every good that I poſ- 
ſeſs, every comfort that I enjoy. His kindneſs I will there- 
fore return through life, in every inſtance which falls within 
my power. This is the principle : it is, in ſhort, gratitude; 
a principle, deſtitute of which, in ſocial intercourſe, the 
world itſelf ſcarce allows to any perſon more than the name 
of a man. Such is the idea univerſally entertained of ingra- 
titude to a friend, a benefactor, a maſter, a parent, a prince. 
But does ingratitude, then, change it's nature, and put off 
it's deformity, when the object is the beſt of friends, the 
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moſt generous of benefactors, the moſt indulgent of maſters, 
the tendereſt of parents, and the moſt gracious of princes? 
God has made us, and redeemed us; he has given grace, 
and promifed glory. He aſks no other return, but that we 
love him; and as we can bring no advantage to him by fo 
doing, that we transfer ſuch love, for his ſake, to our bre- 
thren; and he places it to his own account. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, if we love not them, we cannot be deemed to love 
him. In the whole compaſs of our knowlege, there exiſts 
not, ſurely, a truth, which while it ſpeaks ſo warmly to the 
human heart, approves itſelf ſo completely to the human 
underſtanding. es 


Tux motive is likewiſe pure. It originates from all that 
is liberal, generous, and noble, in the ſoul of man. It has 
been ſaid, There is a reward promiſed ; and therefore it is 
mercenary. But they who ſay this ſeem not ſufficiently to 
have conſidered the nature of the reward. I love my friend, 
and deſire of courſe, to be with him, to enjoy his company 
and converſation, and to live in his preſence. In all this there 
is nothing mercenary, nothing ſenſual, or ſelfiſh." Of ſuch a 
kind is the reward promiſed by our heavenly Friend. The 


d «© The ſelf-love which aims at the via of another life, is perfectly con. 
« ſiſtent with ſocial; the rewards being promiſed to thoſe only who love their neigh. 
© bours as themſelves. See p. 203. of the Reverend Mr, Whitaker's Sermons on 
Education, juſt publiſhed, which well deſerve the attention of all who are emen 
in that uſeful and honourable employment. 
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deſire of it is no fign of the depravity, but of the exalta- 
tion and perfection of our ſouls. The body indeed will 
have it's ſhare, but not in it's preſent ſtate. It will be re- 
fined, it will be ſpiritualized; by the working of an al- 
mighty power, able to ſubdue all things to itſelf, it will be 
changed into the fame image, from one degree of glory to 
another, and faſhioned like unto that of it's great Saviour and 
Redeemer. The reward is intellectual and divine; and would 
be no reward to a perſon who was not himfelf become ſo. 
The motive therefore, notwithſtanding the reward, is as 
pure as it is rational. 


AND it is as permanent as it is pure. Is vanity our motive 
for charitable actions? It may ceaſe. Is worldly intereſt ? it 
may fail. Is faſhion? It may vaniſh away. Is a fecling of 
compaſſion and ſympathy ? Such temperaments may change, 
and often do ſo. But the argument deduced from the love of 
God towards us can never fail, any more than that love on 
which it is founded, It meets us, when we ariſe in the 
morning, and when we go to our repoſe at night; when we 
| behold the heavens, and the earth, and all the hoſts of them, 
ſerving our neceffities, and miniſtring to our enjoyments ; 
when we find ourſelves ſurrounded by our families and our 
friends; when we go out, and when we come in ; above all, 
when, as now, we viſit his temple, and hear, from his bleſſed 
word, the hiſtory of thoſe wonderful works that he has 

| wrought 
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| wrought, and of the felicity he has prepared for us in another 
world, when this, in which we now live, ſhall be paſſed 
away, and gone into perdition. Often as we acknowlege theſe 
favours, and praiſe him for the mercy which endureth for 
ever, the queſtion. ſhould qccur, How can I acknowlege 
them, with what face can I praiſe him for them, if, after 
ſo much given, I am not ready, upon this principle, to give 
to others ? Verily, our praiſes, as well as our prayers, will 
riſe up in the judgment againſt us, and condemn us,—No 
—if we hope for final acceptance with our God, let us al- 
ways, in our life and at our death, remember the inference 
in the text, and act upon it“ If God ſo loved us, we 
6s ought alſo to love one another.“ 


Tur ſtrength of this As, and the hold it has taken 
upon your minds, will appear this day, by the ſupport 
afforded to an Inſtitution which needs ſupport, and de- 
ſerves it. 


I needs ſupport, as relying ſolely on the voluntary con- 
tributions of well diſpoſed perſons, and muſt drop, if they 
are withholden. But it can never be—ln this reſpect, 
without incurring the charge of ſelf adulation, we may ſay, 
that all nations muſt yield the palm to Engliſhmen. At the 
firſt call of the kind, they readily ( put their hands to the 

C % plough; 
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« plough;” and when they have ſo done, it is not their 
cuſtom to look back.“ ; 
THAT it deſerves ſupport, you will all be convinced, when 
It ſhall have been briefly ſtated to you, that the objects re- 
lieved by it are poor; that they are women; that they are 
married women, in the moſt painful and perilous ſituation; 


and that the relief is brought home to them, in their own 
houſes. 


Soy could have ordained that all ſhould have been rich. 
But he has not ſo ordained. Poverty, with every other evil, 
came in, upon man's tranſgreſſion. The alteration, which 
then took place in the earth, rendered labour neceſſary, If 
none were poor, none would labour; and if ſome did not 
labour, none could eat. Difference there muſt be in rank 
and order; and the rich are not of more ſervice to the poor, 
than the poor to them. Equality of condition could not fub- 
_ fiſt by the conſtitution of nature, as the caſe has ſtood ſince 
the fall. It muſt be effected by a new way; by the diſpenſa- 
tion of love and charity. The indigence of ſome muſt be 
helped by the ſuperfluity of others. The poor ſhall never 
«/ceaſe out of thy land,” ſays the God of Iſrael to his favour- 
ed people; therefore, I command thee faying, Thou ſhalt 
. W ug hand wide to thy Weta, to thy poor, and to 
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« thy needy, in thy land. An opportunity of being bleſſed 
is offered to the wealthy, and they ſhould take particular 
care not to let it paſs them unregarded ; for, «© Bleſſed is the 
man that conſidereth the poor and needy.” In the ſight 
of God, we are all poor. He openeth his hand,” and from 
it. we receive, both for our bodies and our ſouls, food and 
raiment, medicine, liberty, and joy. Our Saviour himſelf, 
rich in the poſſeſſion of all things viſible and inviſible, yet 
for our ſakes became poor; he has directed us, in the per- 
ſons of the poor, to behold him, as preſent, and when they 
ſolicit our charity, to beſtow it accordingly. On the behalf 
of poverty, more cannot be ſaid, | 


BuT it is peculiarly afflictive, when it falls upon the 
weaker ſex. At the ſight of them in diſtreſs, few hearts are 
ſo hard as not to relent, and ſhew mercy and compaſſion. 
Formed originally from man, to man they of courſe look up 
for ſupport. It is his duty, and, in all civilized nations, it 
has ever been his glory, to afford it. Their claim upon us is 
indeed a. juſt one. They were: created as help-mates, and 
through life are found to be ſuch. From the cradle to the 
grave, from the ſwaddling clothes to the winding ſheet, we 
are indebted to their good offices; offices which can with 
propriety: be performed by them alone. By them is the bur- 
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den of cares domeſtic and creonomieal taken off from us. The 
tenderneſs and ſympathy of their nature alleviate our ſorrows, 
their affection and fidelity double our joys. | 


THe perſons aſſiſted by our Benevolent Inſtitution are mar- 
rid women. For thoſe in a fingle ſtate, whom thoughtleſs, 
unfeeling, - cruel profligacy had ſeduced, and over whom 
ſavage brutal luſt had tyrannized for a time, and then caſt 
them, deſtitute and forlorn, upon the public, where there 
was none to help; for ſuch, I ſay, when ſufferings, and the 
grace of God co-operating had led them to repentance, and 
to ſeek forgiveneſs, where we muſt all ſeek it, at the hands of 
a Redeemer—for ſuch; a houſe of refuge has been opened, 
and ample proviſion made in it of all the affiſtance requiſite 
for the purpoſe. And a noble charity it is. | © There is joy 
«in heaven over one ſinner. that repenteth; there is a joy 
peculiar to the circumſtance of the ſheep that is found, which 
cannot happen, unleſs that ſheep has been 1%. But let us 
not therefore, in the mean time, forget the wants ſuſtained 
by ſuch of the flock as, having not wandered, require at- 
tention and proviſion in the fold. Marriage is honourable: 
God has pronounced it to be ſo, and man cannot render it 
otherwiſe. By it's offspring come the ſtrength of kingdoms, 
the eſtabliſhment of thrones, and the upholding of the world. 
Among the Romans, more than four ages elapſed, from the 
foundation of their city, without any complaint, or proceſs, 
| | Fe) = 
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on account of adultery; and it was not till the year 521, 
that they ſaw the firſt divorce; when, though the cauſe was 
ſpecious, the indignation of all Rome purſued the divorcer, 
to the end of his days. Theſe men were heathens, but their 
morals put Chriſtians wofully to the-bluſh ! Let us not be 
wanting in our endeavours to roll away the reproach which 
lies ſo heavy on the preſent generation by this inſtance of re- 
gard ſhewn to the honeſt and faithful married, | 


IT is ſhewn at a time when they moſt need it—a time of 
diſtreſs and anguiſh, when they are ſuffering under the ſen- 
fence paſſed from the beginning; when pains of body, ſor- 
rows of heart, and terrors of imagination, aſſail them with 
combined forces; when the enemy compaſſes them round 
about, and poverty has ſet all help at a diſtance. Their cries 
have been heard by the Lord of Sabaoth, and he hath raiſed 
up friends to their aſſiſtance. They have obtained mercy from 
God to be . ſaved in child-bearing ;” they ſhould obtain it 
from you. If it be true, as the wiſe man has obſerved, that 
by a woman came the beginning of fin, and through her 
% e all die; no leſs true it is, that when the Saviour was 


| born, by a woman came the beginning of righteouſneſs, and 
% through her we all /ve.” ] am come,” ſays that Saviour 
himſelf, „that ye might have life; and that ye might have. 
it more abundantly. Evil is ſwallowed up by good; and 
it muſt be through our own fault, if we do not become 
| gainers; 
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gainers by our loſs. Sublime and beautiful is the exaltation 
of Mary, upon the occaſion, over the great eneniy—« My 
« ſoul doth- magnify the Lord, and my ſpirit hath. rejoiced 
% in God my Saviour. For he hath regarded the lowlineſs 
5 of his handmaiden. For behold, from henceforth, all ge- 
« nerations ſhall call me bleſſed. For he that is mighty hath 
« magnified me, and holy is his name; and his mercy is on 
« them that fear him, throughout all generations... 


Las rv, the perſons for whom your benevolence is this 
day intreated, are not of the number of thoſe waridring and 
profeſional mendicants, who meet you, at every turn, with 
their elamorous and importunate petitions. Sober, and la- 
borious, they are to be found at home; quiet, tho wretch- 
ed; viſited only by that charity, which like the influence of 
heaven's great luminary, penetrates into the deepeſt receſſes, 
and “ nothing is hidden from the heat thereof. Thither 
our Inſtitution goes to find them, and carries to their own 
houſes the beſt medical, and every other neceſſary aſſiſtance. 
By the ſubſcriptions of a generous Public, Hoſpitals have 
been erected, and are ſupported, for the ſame purpoſe. 
Without in the leaſt depreciating them, or detracting from 
their utility, it may yet be truly ſaid, that there are ſome 
ſuperior advantages attending the preſent plan. The wife is 
not abſent from her family, where, though, for a time, ſhe 
cannot herſelf do much, yet ſhe can direct what is to be 
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done; the huſband can go forth to his labour, not an hour 
of which can well be ſpared ; he is not induced to ſpend his 
evenings abroad in public houſes, which may occaſion his 
ruin, and that of his family; being an eye witneſs to the 
ſorrows of his wife, the love between them is increaſed ;. 
and affection for the new born offspring will ſtimulate him 
afreſh to induſtry.* 


ALL poſſible circumſtances appear to concur in recom- 
mending to your notice a ſcheme thus calculated for the pre- 
ſervation of life, the relief of indigence, the honour of mar- 
riage, the encouragement, of population, and as a conſe-- 
quence of all, the general welfare of ſociety, It muſt be ap- 
proved, as ſoon as known; and when approved, it will be 
encouraged, To theſe poor, but not the leſs valuable mo- 
thers, in the hour of their utmoſt diſtreſs, and ſharpeſt an- 

guiſh, open your hands, and open them wide. Whatever 
you beſtow, it will be well beſtowed, and properly expend- 
ed. In every ſenſe truly reſpectable, honourable and noble 
are the perſons, who haye been pleaſed to take upon them-- 
ſelves the ſuperintendence of the expenditure. Parſimony, 
at this time would be œconomy ill placed indeed. Spare 
ſomething in the magnificence of your houſes, and ſtyle of. 


See An account of the Benevolent Inſtitution for the ſole purpoſe of delivering poor 
married women at their own habitations, printed in the year 1786. By this it ap- 
pears, that ſince the eſtabliſhment in 1780, 9819 perſons have been delivered. 


living. 


Rub 
living, ia the. ſplendor of your furniture, the coſtlineſs of 
your, apparel; the luxury of your tables, and your viſits to 
public places; but in your charity ſpare nothing. On the 
receipt of your incomes, ſet aſide immediately ſome certain 
portion for this purpoſe. nen objects offer, there will be a 
fund to draw upon : you will give cheerfully, and without 
grudging ; you will always be giving, you will always have 
ſomething to give: and that which is ſo given will be re- 
turned to you, with inereaſe abundant and eternal, when, in 
the ſight of aſſembled nations, and all the hoſts of heaven, 
the ſaying will be ede Bleſſed ate the rm: gy 

i, hey ſhall obtain _—_ to 19 x 


